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Man an Organic Community: being an exposition of the law 
that the human personality in all its phases in evolution, both 
co-ordinate and discordinate, is the multiple of many sub-person- 
alities. By John H. King, author of " The Supernatural, its 
origin, nature, and evolution." In two volumes. Pp. 327, 328. 
Williams & Norgate, Putnam's, 8vo, 1893. 
On the third page of Mr. King's laborious essay we read, " Hence 
we start with the assumption that the human personality is a co- 
ordination or growth combination of many differentiated distinct 
sub-personalities, and that these sub-personalities in like manner 
consist of aggregates of lower class differentiates, until we arrive 
at the primary constituents of organisms, the free-moving gran- 
ules of plasma." Starting with this assumption, — an unscientific 
order of procedure, — the author argues at great length in support 
of it, marshalling an array of facts concerning man's structure, 
development, and functions, both normal and abnormal. The 
fundamental fact is the familiar one, that the man's life begins in 
a fertilized egg-cell, — a complex mosaic of inherited qualities, — and 
that this divides and redivides into a community of cells, which, 
while retaining a varying degree of independence, co-operating 
and competing like the inhabitants of a city, are integrated into a 
body more or less unified and more or less perfectly controlled by 
the brain and its centralized consciousness. That the cells and 
larger parts may retain some independence or individuality is an 
important physiological fact ; that there may be a diffuse conscious- 
ness or analogue of consciousness in all the units is a plausible 
hypothesis; that the facts are best unified by a theory of "sub- 
personalities" is Mr. King's contention. 

Mr. King's main thesis, so far as we can disentangle it, is that 
the unity of our personality is more apparent than real, that unified 
action is the sum of numerous co-ordinated activities. "The 
human personality is a co-ordination of many 'sub-personalities,' 
' a varying compound,' ' it never is a unity, and never continues 
to represent like co-ordinate elements,' ' there is no central sover- 
eignty.' " This appears to us to be an unwarranted exaggeration of 
the generally-recognized truth — that a body is an imperfectly in- 
tegrated unity of individualized parts. 

The essay shows a general lack of analysis, as evidenced, for in- 
stance, in the conception of " sub-personalities." It is also marred 
by a failure to keep the objective and the subjective aspects duly 
apart, which leads to much intemperate use of words, and to such 
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a conclusion as the following : " There are two forms of being : 
the organic and the mental, one is the result of asexual continuity, 
the other of sexual conjunction." Perhaps the chief value of the 
book is in the immense body of facts which the author has collected, 
doubtless with no small labor. But here, also, there is a sad lack 
of critical discrimination : great authorities of the past are quoted 
on behalf of conclusions which they would be the first to scout 
were they now alive, small authorities come cheek by jowl with the 
greatest, and obvious fiction with accurate observation. There are 
also far too many mistakes, which more careful proof-reading should 
have detected. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
Edinburgh. 

Natural Theology : the Gifford Lectures delivered before the 

University of Edinburgh in 1893. By Professor Sir G. G. 

Stokes, Bart. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1893. Pp. viii., 

272. 

This volume contains the second course of lectures delivered by 
Sir George Stokes as Giftbrd Lecturer. In this course the author 
widens the somewhat narrow view he previously took of the sphere 
of natural theology, and proposes to discuss more fully scientific 
questions on the one hand, in so far as these are " of a nature to 
be turned to account in some way towards the object of the Gifford 
Foundation," and "the distinctively Christian doctrines," on the 
other, with the purpose of showing that these doctrines, though 
revealed and supernatural, " appear to fall in with what, by our nat- 
ural powers, we feel to be right and just and good." In dealing 
with the former of these questions the author makes' free use of the 
argument from Design. But in one instance, at least, he is careful 
to make a distinction between the application of the argument to 
organic beings, and its application to the inorganic world. Living 
beings, he thinks, cannot be explained save by postulating the idea 
of design as well as the laws of matter; but in the case of a 
general law, such as that of gravitation, which entails a host of 
consequences, " it seems hardly reverent to ask the question whether 
we may regard the law as designedly laid down, in order to bring 
about a particular consequence." On the meaning and bearings 
of the theory of Evolution, there are also some useful remarks. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a proof of the thesis, that 
the doctrines of natural and revealed theology are entirely harmoni- 



